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opinion and get the real views of men in a way that is impossible for me. I consider one of the greatest handicaps of this office is the fact that few people are natural or frank with a President; they seem to feel they must flatter and fawn. So House brings to me something I cannot get in any other way."
I reminded my husband of the Colonel's behaviour with reference to the railroad message. I distrust the judgment of people who change sides as abruptly as he did then, and from that day on I had been inclined to question the worth of Colonel House's services as an adviser. In public life, however, one often is obliged to use the instrument readiest to hand. Since 1916, when the idea first began to take shape in my husband's mind, Colonel House had been a firm believer in a league of nations and had contributed much to the development of the President's thought on the subject. In Paris Colonel House had worked staunchly for the League, and Mr. Lansing had not.
The immediate fight was to incorporate the League of Nations Covenant into the body of the Treaty. With this done before he sailed, my husband could lay the tentative draft before the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, get suggestions for amendments and bring them back to Paris on his return. Thus Mr. Wilson saw a really fortunate circumstance, after all, in his journey home. He explained to me that he wanted to put everything squarely before the Foreign Relations Committee, and that it would be natural for the Senators to wish to study the first draft and make their own suggestions. The President was sure he would be able to accept any changes they desired. This, he said, would assure the satisfaction and co-operation of the Committee, making eventual ratification of the Treaty practically certain.
At length came the day he was to make his plea before the full Peace Conference for the inclusion of the Covenant of the League of Nations in the Treaty, and by the votes of the